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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 



[September, 1883. 



A LITTLE GIRL'S ROOM. 



By Mrs. Mary C. Hungerford. 



There can be no doubt that things of beauty 
are not only joys forever, but most educating and 
refining in their influence, and there may be more 
unconscious reception of correct, or incorrect ideas 
of form and comeliness through the every day 
surroundings of young people, than we are apt to 
recognize. An artist of considerable reputation as 
a genre painter, has been heard to say, that he 
owes much of his artistic instinct 
to his father's determined insist- 
ance upon having even the most 
ordinary articles of daily use as 
nearly perfect in form as possible. 
Fineness of quality was often 
unattainable, because of narrow 
means, but even the coarsest milk 
pitcher was of purely antique 
mould, and the commonest furni- 
ture perfect in shape. 

We are apt to think that any- 
thing is good enough for children's 
use, and so their rooms are fitted 
up hap-hazard, with the things 
that remain after all other parts 
of the house have received atten- 
tion. It is probably because of the 
usual indifference of parents to the 
subject, that furnishers and uphol- 
sterers prepare so few things for 
children's especial use. Perhaps at 
a later day we shall have establish- 
ments with departments devoted 
to furniture and decoration, ex- 
pressly intended for the little men 
and women. 

As suggestive of what may be 
done, I cannot do better than de- 
scribe a room recently fitted up for 
a city clergyman's little daughter, 
by the ladies of his congregation, 
as an expression of their regard. 

The walls were covered with 
paper in a pretty design of daisies and bluets (rag- 
ged sailors) upon a creamy, latticed ground. The 
ceiling was painted sky blue, with dome effect given 
by deepening the colors toward the edges. Two 
or three feathery clouds heightened the illusion, 
and a flight of three or four swallows swept across 
the skyey surface toward the windows. 

The carpet was only remarkable for its har- 
mony with the situation, being simply an ordinary 
Brussels, with a ground matching the wall paper 



dress material of that name, and woven with a 
border on one selvedge which repeated the centre 
pattern ; in this case the figure was a daisey the 
size of a dime, with a line of the same flowers 
twice the size between two stripes, for a border. 
The novelty about the curtains was an addition 
made by cutting two horizontal slits, two inches 
long, across the border, between the stripes, at in- 
tervals of six inches apart, and buttonholing the 
edges loosely, making a succession of bias, in and 
out of which was slipped a blue ribbon two inches 
broad. Bands and bows of the same ribbons were 
used for looping the curtains back. 
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of the long dressing glass was covered with a full 
ruche of blue silk. 

Some choice engravings and colored photo- 
graphs representing phases of childhood and girl- 
hood were hung upon the walls by blue cords and 
tassels, and the small bookshelves were filled with 
such books as young people enjoy. 

In deference to the newly awakened fears of 
even the best plumbing in sleeping rooms, there 
was no stationary busin, but a washstand, en rap- 
port with the other furuiture held a quaintly 
modeled antique toilet set with a dado design of 
water plants upon cream color, with swallows 
above on a sky blue ground. 

Replacing the door of a large 
closet was a portiere of Swiss mus- 
lin, which being drawn, revealed a 
playhouse on a scale so expansive 
and complete, that it might be 
questioned whether dolls or their 
owner were most charmingly lodged. 
The happy little proprietor of room 
and annex, on returning from the 
country, where she had been sent 
while the surprise was prepared for 
her, says that half of the first night 
she spent in her pretty new bed, 
was passed in congratulating her- 
self on her new possessions, and the 
rest in gazing entranced into the 
fairylike precincts of the playhouse, 
which was illuminated by a tiny 
chandelier fed by real gas. 



DESIGNED BY F. N. WILLIAMS. 

The furniture was of bamboo, and all of the 
pieces were of smaller size than the same articles 
in ordinary rooms, yet not sufficiently dwarfed to 
be useless. A miniature lounge, and two easy 
chairs; were covered with buff and blue cretonne, 
and blue ribbon bows were tied upon the upper 
corners of the graceful little cane-seat chairs. 
The small bed was low, with an airy extension 
of bamboo rods at the head springing up to hold 
a large ring, through which a curtain of Swiss 



A very vague idea prevails 
with many people as to what is 
really meant by "Queen Anne fur- 
niture," the fashion and passion for 
which have so lately revived, caus- 
ing anxious search and high prices. 
Any handsome old mahogany chair, 
delicate table, or roomy sofa is put 
into the same comprehensive class ; 
while the facts really are, that 
some of the older pieces of such 
furniture were designed, and prob- 
ably executed, by the great cabinetmaker, Thomas 
Chippendale, who published a book of these 
designs. A great deal of the same class of furni- 
ture was made by his disciples and imitators, and 
at a later period that style of work was continued 
by Thomas Sheraton, who published, as lately as 
1791, a book of designs for cabinetmakers. As 
may be judged by his most excellent drawings 
for chairs, tables, " sophas, buroes, cloaths-chests, 
and china-cases," he was even a purer designer 




DESIGNS FOR PARLOR CHAIRS BY JNO. W. H. WATTS. 



tint, and so closely covered with small Spring 
flowers that the effect was almost chene\ A dark 
blue border, and one or two rugs relieved the eye 
and prevented a garish appearance. 

The doors and window frames were fortunately 
of ash, and so in thorough accord with the pre- 
dominant tint of the room which was blue. 

The window curtains were models of dainty 
simplicity. They were made of cottage drapery, 
a figured Swiss muslin, rather thicker than the 



muslin, like those at the windows was drawn. 
A folding bamboo screen in front of the man- 
tel, had two panels of cream, and two of blue 
sateen. The former were decorated with snow 
balls and bluets in arrasene embroidery, the latter, 
with daisies in ribbon work. The armoire and 
chiffonier were a third smaller than full sized fur- 
niture, and the dressing bureau was of similar 
dimensions. All the dainty toilet appointments of 
the latter were decorated with blue and the frame 



than Chippendale; who, although many of his 
undoubted works are excellent in design, and all 
of them in the sterling honesty of work and mat- 
ter are standing rebukes to modern cabinetmakers, 
was led slightly astray by the then fashionable 
inclination for Chinese, Gothic, French and rococo 
styles of ornament, disfiguring to, and incon- 
gruous with, a make otherwise well adapted to 
English needs, and thoroughly suitable and com- 
fortable. 



